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EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 

1 Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Economic 
fii  iiekl  at  Cleveland  in  December  of  1897,  it 
i to  appoint  a committee  of  five  to  consider 
t upon  the  subject  of  Currency  Reform  in  the 
-ates.  The  committee  appointed  consists  of 
; Taylor  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Taus- 
.rvard  University,  Jenks  of  Cornell  Univer- 
-wood  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
the  University  of  Illinois.  The  Report  of 
uttee  will  l>e  presented  at  the  cominj^  meet- 
e Association  in  New  Haven,  Dec.  20.  It 
■elow  in  full.  Should  any  important  chanj^e 
t the  final  meetinj^  of  the  Committee,  Dec.  28, 
wired  to  the  Associated  Press. 


TO  APPEAR  DEC.  29. 

cvicnn  Econouih  AsaodtUhti: — 

Committee  to  whom  wa.s  assigned  for  consid- 
a subject  of  Currency  Reform  in  the  United 
i leave  to  report  that  they  have  agreed  ui>on 
I statements  with  respect  to  the  nee<l,  the 
vl  the  methods  of  such  reform,  whicli  it  is 
Ctrsbl  cttiamaud  t\ie  assent  of  economists  gou- 
I which  may  with  advantage  be  published  as 
u'  wliat  might  be  called  piofessional  opinion, 
wing  propositions,  therefore,  are  subn.'itted, 
■ecommemhition  that  they  he  printed  as  part 
ceeding.s,  but  with  the  express  disavowal  of 
isibility  on  the  part  of  the  Association  for  tlie 
ein  set  forth. 

I.  THE  NEED  OF  REFORM. 


Despi  e the  fact  that  much  improvement  has  taken 
place  will  in  two  or  three  yeans,  there  still  exists  a real 
need  for  i lonetnry  and  banking  reform  in  the  United 
States,  llie  standard  of  value  upon  which  the  whole 
system  re  its  is  by  no  means  as  secure  as  it  should  be. 
The  circn  atiug  note  system  is  still  greatly  lacking  in 
elasticity.  Adequate  banking  facilities  for  newer,  or 
more  bac  :ward,  districts  are  still  wanting.  In  the 
system  as  a whole,  there  is  a notable  lack  of  unity  ami 
organizati  ni. 

In  citiug  the  first  particular,  i.  e.,  the  insecurity  of 
the  monet  iry  standard,  as  a proof  that  currency  reform 
is  needed,  your  committee  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
existing  s andard  is  the  only  possible  oue,  or  even  the 
most  desii  able  one.  It  is  merely  assumed  that,  so  long 
as  that  sti  ndard  is  retained,  it  should  have  the  utmost 
possible  fecurity;  since  the  unquestioned  security  of 
tlie  mone  ary  standard  is  indispensable  to  a high 
degree  of  industrial  prosperity. 

It  is  pissible,  liowever,  to  argue  that  the  defect  in 
question  i o longer  exists,— tliat  the  stability  of  the 
gold  staiu  ard  is  now  substantially  assured.  There  is 
unquestioi  ably  mud:  force iu  this  contention.  Besides 
a number  of  teinpoiary  circumstances,  such  as  a full 
treasury,  i large  gold  reserve,  ami  a favorable  trade 
balance  ol  exceptional  amount,  several  changes  of  a 
more  jieri  lanent  character  have  contributed  to  the 
improvem  at  of  the  siluatiou.  We  cite  particularly 
the  repeal  of  the  jirovision  in  the  act  of  1890  to  issue 
treasury  n *tes  in  })urchase  of  silver,  ami  the  insertion 
in  ihe  war  revenue  bill  or  a clause  wliicb  atithori/es  the 
Secretary  >f  the  Treasury  to  make  loans  at  liis  own  dis- 
cretion to  neet  temporary  deficits.  In  fact,  under  tlie 
laws  now  i i force,  a Secretary  who  <lesires  to  iiiaintaiu 
the  gold  .s:andard  need  have  no  difiicnity  in  doing  so. 
But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  case.  It  is  eipiallv  true 
that,  becai  se  of  inconsistencies  in  these  same  laws, 
it  is  possih  e for  a Secretary  so  disposed,  to  overthrow 
tlie  gold  st  mdard,  even  though  it  (;oiitimie  to  be  tlie 
declared  p tiicy  of  the  Nation  to  maintain  tliat  .standard. 
Tliere  tluH  remains  in  tlie  situation  an  element  of 
. which  is  needless,  and  wldcii  cannot  but 


Vets  tlie  need  for  elasticity  in  the  note  sys- 
tem, next  to  nothing  has  I»eeii  gained.  la  tlie  first 
place,  we  s ill  retain  for  our  bank  circulation  the  system 
of  bond  s(  *iuity,  and  under  that  system  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  tl  .e  case  extremely  ditlicult,  if  not  impo'-sihie, 
to  secure  in  tiie  currency  that  prompt  and  easy 
mljustmenl  of  volume  to  need  which  coastitules 
genuine  el.isticily.  In  defense  of  tliis  statement 
much  mig  it  be  sai^l,  l.uit  it  may  siilHce  to  call 
attention  o a single  consideration.  If  bank  cir- 
cuiutioii  ii-  to  be  ela.stic,  the  assets  which  are  re- 
(piireii  as  ; security  for  that  circulation  mu.st  he  such 
as  a bank  ontinarily  has  in  its  pos.session ; since,  in 
a stringem  y when  expansion  is  needed,  the  bank 
already  Inn  its  resources  locked  up,  and  consequently 
can  not  wilhont  great  dilliculty  get  hold  of  new  assets. 
But  goveri  ineiit  bonds  are  not  a kind  of  assets  which 
banks  will,  or  usually  ought  to,  have  on  hand  in  con- 
sideraliie  a nonnts.  Tlie  special  otiioe  of  banks  is  to 
provide  fiU’  Is  for  llie  everyday  busiues.s  of  tlie  country, 
i.  e.,  to  inv  *st  their  resources,  not  in  a supply  of  bonds 
to  furnish  t le  basis  of  a possible  issue  of  notes,  ])ut  in 
commercial  paper,  grain  bills,  and  the  like.  As  a 
result  of  al  this,  the  amount  of  notes  which,  under  our 
system,  mou  banks  issue,  is  tliat  amount  which  can  be 
kept  in  ciri  ilatiou  substantially  all  of  the  time.  Fluc- 
tuations in  tlie  need  for  such  notes,  there  is  almost  no 
attempt  to  neet. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  not  attained  incur 
circulation  even  that  degree  of  elasticity  of  which  a 
bond  secured  system  is  capable.  At  the  outset, 
we  disregaid  tlie  fundamental  principle  that,  iu  order 
to  he  elastii  , a circulation  should  be  profitable.  That 
this  is  a fiu  damental  jirinciple,  needs  little  proof.  The 


necessity  of  profitableness  to  secure  expansion,  is  self- 
evident.  In  securing  contraction,  on  the  other  hand, 
protitableness,  if  le.ss  necessary,  is  not  less  effective; 
for,  in  making  each  banker  anxious  to  expand  his  own 
circulation,  it  leads  Iiim  promptly  to  send  liome  the 
issues  of  Ins  neighbors  in  order  to  make  room  for  his 
own.  Thus,  from  the  single  fact  that  the  circulation  is 
fairly  pnifitable,  are  derived  two  opposing  forces  which 
work  respectively  for  the  expansion  and  for  tlie  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  as  a whole.  Furtiier,  the  relative 
strength  of  these  opposing  forces  is  largely  determined, 
as  it  should  be,  by  the  needs  of  business.  If  more  notes 
are  wante-l  in  the  ordinary  circulation,  tliey  will  he 
swifter  in  going  out,  and,  since  they  will  not  naturally 
get  into  the  hands  of  bankers,  slower  in  being 
sent  home  to  the  issuer.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
fewer  notes  are  needed,  they  will  lie  slower  in 
going  out  and  more  prompt  in  coming  back ; 
since,  when  idle,  they  will  naturally  accumulate 
in  the  hanks,  and  by  them  will  be  sent  home. 
It  is  tinis  evident  that  a reasonable  degree  of 
prolitableness  is  a most  important  reejuisite  of  an 
elastic  currency.  Now  it  is  ii  commonplace  tiiat  onr 
bank  circulation  is  not  a profitable  oue.  Most  banks 
deposit  bonds  to  the  least  amount  perniitte<l  by  law, 
and  do  not  always  issue  even  the  quantity  of  circulation 
corrcr?poj;<Hng  tlicrcto.  It  is  trnc  tliat  TOodlttous  liare 
in  this  respect  measurably  improved,  the  lower 
price  at  which  bomlsare  now  available  having  rendered 
the  comlitions  of  issue  somewhat  more  proiitable;  hut 
it  is  practically  certain  that  this  process  has  not  been 
carried  sntliciently  far  to  furiiisii  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  an  elastic  currency. 

But  again,  even  an  increase  in  profitableness  can 
not  avail  unless  the  machinery  of  issue  and  redemption 
is  eflicient.  The  forces  which  work  respectively  for 
expansion  and  contraction  must  have  easy  and  niiim- 
peded  action.  At  this  point  our  present  law  is  not  only 
inadequate,  it  is  positively  evil.  It  limits  tlie  amount 
of  circulation  which  may  be  retired  during  any  one 
month,  and  prohiliits  reissue  for  six  months  after 
retirement,  thus  actually  putting  a premium  on  inelas- 
ticity. Further,  the  machinery  of  issue  and  redemp- 
tion is  unnecessarily  slow  and  clumsy.  Even  if  a bank 
decides  to  expand  its  circulation,  the  jirocess  can 
seldom  be  comjileted  till  the  special  need  has  passed. 
In  like  manner,  contraction  can  not  usually  be  brought 
about  till  long  after  a plethora  has  worked  much  harm. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  more  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  experience  of  ordinary  times;  for 
the  case  of  the  monetary  panic,  when  there  arises 
a demand  for  an  immediate  ami  very  great 
increase  in  the  stock  of  current  moneys,  absolutely 
nothing  has  been  done.  We  thus  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that,  should  another  crisis  as  serious  as  that  of 
1898  overtake  the  Nation,  we  should  experience  a mone- 
tary famine  of  equal  severity,  and  .should  again  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  numerous  extemjiorized  devices 
very  douldful  as  to  their  legality  and  still  more  doubt- 
ful as  to  their  elliciency. 

AVhat  has  been  said  concerning  the  continued  lack 
of  security  and  elasticity  applies  in  substance  to  every 
other  recognized  need  of  tlie  monetary  system.  Almost 
no  progress  has  been  made.  It  thus  becomes  evident 
that  the  only  metliod  by  which  wo  can  insure  tliat, 
when  less  favorable  conditions  arise,  there  sliall  l/e  no 
recurrence  of  the  disasters  formerly  experienced,  is  to 
bring  about  some  more  or  less  fundamental  changes  in 
the  monetary  system  itself. 

H.  THE  SECURITY  OF  THE  STANDARD. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  only  wise  and  cou- 
sisttMit  poIi(*y  for  the  United  States  is  the  frank  recog- 
nition f)f  the  fact  that  the  actual  monetary  standard  is 
now,  and  for  some  time  to  come  will  he,  gold,  and  the 
adoption  of  legislation  which  shall  insure  the  entire 
stahility  of  that  standard,  until  such  time  as  tlie  Nation 
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this  statement  does  not  commit  any  one  to  the  jmsitinn 
that  the  gold  standard  is,  abstractly  considered,  the 
most  de.sirable  one.  As  i.s  well  known,  a large  number 
of  economists  hold  to  tlie  (opposite  opinion.  But,  as  is 
also  well  known,  the  particular  substitute  whicii  such 
economisis  ftivor,  i.  e.,  internatit^ial  bimetalism,  is  at 
present,  and  for  a long  time  will  he,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  consequence,  the  precise  form  whi(di  the 
question  of  standards  now  takes  in  tlie  United  States, 
is  as  to  wheihor  tlie  currency  shall  rest  on  a gold  basis, 
tir  on  a silver  or  paper  basis.  Thus  stated,  it  can  have, 
to  the  majority  of  economists,  hut  one  solutimi.  Under 
existing  t;*:nditions,  the  gohl  stamlard  is,  for  tlie  United 
States,  the  liest  available.  This  lieing  tlie  case,  it  is 
The  duty  of  the  Nation  to  render  that  standard  as  stable 
as  possible  ami  to  remove  all  uncertainty  as  to  its 
iiiHinteuance  and  its  easy  working;  for  uncertainty  as 
to  the  basis  of  the  currency  must  always  be  a menace 
to  prosperity. 

With  respect  to  the  means  through  which  increased 
staliility  for  the  stamlard  shall  be  insured,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that  much  would  be  gained  by  its  explicit 
iletinition  in  terms  of  gold.  Still  more  important  would 
be  the  enacting  of  such  legislation  as  shall  insure  that 
the  task  of  maintaining  tlie  standard,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  maintaining  the  convertibility  into  gold  of  other  forms 
of  currency,  shall  be  efbciently  j)erfonned.  At  tliis 
point,  your  committee  find  themselves  in  acconl  with 
the  commonly  received  opinion  that,  umler  normal  con- 
ditions, the  task  iu  question  can  most  advantageously 
be  devolved  upon  some  institution  or  institutions  of  a 
banking  nature.  We  are  also  agreed,  tbougli  perhaps 
less  positively,  that,  even  under  the  conditions  whicli 
must  prevail  in  the  United  States,  this  same  solution 


of  the  problem  is,  on  the  whole,  best.  If,  however, 
this  plan  shall  prove  impracticable, — if  the  task  of 
maintaining  the  standard  of  value  is  still  lo  rest  upon 
the  Treasury, — everything  calculated  to  make  ih:it 
ta.sk  an  easier  one  should  he  done,  and  tlie  depart- 
ment should  he  specially  organized  with  reference  to 
the  duty  thus  devolving  upon  it,  and  provided  with 
such  additional  powers  as  are  necessary  to  insure  \\a 
fitness  for  the  work  in  hand.  Among  the  various 
changes  whicdi  would  tend  to  the  accomplishment  jt 
tliese  objects,  your  cominiitee  believe  tlie  most  impor- 
tant to  be  some  uioditication  of  the  existing  sj'.stem 
whereby  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  as  respects  the 
management  of  the  monetary  system  of  tlie  country 
shall  be  separated  from  tln.jse  fuiu-tions  which  are  of  a 
purely  fiscal  nature.  It  would  doubtless  be  well,  also, 
to  find  a place  for  silver  where  it  will  cause  least  trouble, 
by  retiring  all  notes  under  ten  dollar.s,  and  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  withdraw,  at  least  temporarily,  United 
States  notes  which  have  been  once  redeemed.  If  it 
should  be  decided  not  toestabli.sh  aseparate  issue  depart- 
ment, at  least  the  function  of  the  Secretar\'  in  maintaining 
the  parity  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  made  obligatory. 

III.  THE  BANKING  SYSTEM. 

'A,  Bi..vSTICiTV»  * 

Whatever  decision  may  be  reached  with  reference 
to  the  much  disputed  question  as  to  whether  United 
States  legal  tender  notes  shall  continue  to  hold  their 
place  as  part  of  the  pa]>er  currency  of  the  country,  it 
is  certain  that  the  maintenance  of  some  system  of  bank 
issues  will  be  indispensable.  This  system  should,  with- 
out doubt,  be  under  federal  control  and  should  take 
such  form  as  to  insure  much  greater  elasticity  than 
exists  in  the  present  system,  provided  always  tliat  the 
security  of  the  issue  shall  be  in  no  wise  impaired. 

As  respects  the  method  to  be  employed  for  attain- 
ing this  needed  increase  in  elasticity,  it  is  lielieved  that 
the  really  successful  one  must  involve  issuing  some 
portion  of  the  circulation  upon  ordinary  banking  assets. 
The  chief  reason  for  this,  as  already  indicated,  is  that 
such  ordinary  banking  assets  are  the  only  ones  which 
are  universally  and  readily  available  when  expansion 
is  needed.  The  superiority  of  such  a system  is  further 
insured  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a very  close  corres- 
pondeuce  between  tlie  amount  of  such  assets  in  the 
possession  of  the  banks  and  the  need  of  the  community 
for  currency;  since  these  asset.s,  like  the  need  for 
money,  vary  in  amount  with  the  volume  of  business.  As 
respects  the  security  of  such  notes,  there  need  be  no 
anxiety,  provided  the  system  is  supplemented  with  the 
device  of  a safety  fund,  or  with  one  or  more  of  the 
various  other  expedients  wiiicli  have  been  i^roposed. 

If  it  be  urged  that  nothing  can  make  this  system  really 
safe,  at  least  for  the  banks  considered  as  guarantors  of 
each  other’s  notes,  so  long  as  the  securities  on  which 
xliose  notes  are  based  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  issuing 
hank,  the  objection  might  lie  met  by  enacting  that 
notes  of  this  character  shall  be  issued  onlv  through 
Clearing  House  Associations  which  are  to  hold  in  trust 
the  commercial  paper  or  other  collateral  by  which  the 
notes  are  secured,  just  as  they  now  do  in  the  case  of 
loan  certiticates,  ami  as  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  does  in  the  case  of  national  bank  notes.  ' 

It  may,  liowever,  prove  iin|>ossibIe  to  secure  legis- 
lation of  the  character  described.  In  such  event  tlie 
existing  system  of  notes  based  on  United  States  bonds 
should  l)e  so  amended  as  to  give  to  it  as  large  a meas- 
ure of  elasticity  as  is  jtossible.  The  provisions  of  tlie 
law  of  1882  which  limits  the  amount  of  notes  that 
niaj^  he  retired  in  ain^  one  month,  and  prohibits  reissue 
within  six  months  after  retirement,  simuld  berejiealed. 
Tosecurein  some  degree  that  increase  in  profitableness 
which,  as  we  saw  earlier,  is  indispensable  to  elaslicity, 
it  would  he  well  to  raise  the  ratio  of  notes  to  bonds  | 
deposited  and  to  lower  the  tax,  or,  better  still,  to  levy  it 
on  cauLtat  and  snrnhis.  In  order  still_jiy^»qher 
the  self-interest  of  the  banks,  especially  on  behal^lH 
the  pronqit  retiia-ment  of  redundant  notes,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  proliibit  any  bank  from  paying  out  the 
notes  of  any  other  hank  exce]>t  to  the  issuer  or  to  the 
redemption  agen<*y.  .Vs  respects  making  easier  the 
proce.sses  of  expansion  and  contraction,  some  gain  would 
result  from  rnpiiring  (he  Comptroller  to  keep 
on  haml  a supply  of  notes  in  blank,  and  still  more 
from  an  increase  in  the  facilities  for  redemption. 

In  onler  to  furnish  the  soil  of  elasticity  which  is 
needed  in  a panic,  it  is  even  more  ne(s*ssary  than  in 
ordinary  times  to  depomi  on  g<meral  banking  assets  for 
the  security;  since  at  such  times  few  banks  have 
any  resources  left  with  which  to  purchase  govern- 
ment bonds.  To  insnro  that  some  portion  of  the  power 
of  issue  should  he  reserved  for  such  occasions,  as  also 
to  secure  its  prompt  retirement  after  the  special  need 
has  passed,  there  is  probably  no  better  expedient  than 
that  already  tried  in  Germany,  i.  e.,  levying  on  such 
circulation  a tax  so  liigh  as  to  be  in  ordinary  times 
prohibitive.  It  would  seem  tliat  tlie  natural  way  to 
apply  this  general  plan  both  safely  and  effectively, 
wouhi  be  to  intrust  its  elaboration  and  management  to 
the  Clearing  House  A.«sociations,  which  have  already 
worked  out  an  analogous  .‘*cheme  in  the  Loan  Certifi- 
cates that  have  lione  much  service  iu  former  crises. 

B.  Country  Banking. 

As  alrea<ly  remarked,  there  is  a real  need  for 
,nci  cased  banking  and  currency  facilities  in  the  newer 
Dr  more  backward  paris  . i the  country,  ami  legislation 
;ou!d  do  somelbing  t<»\'aids  satisfying  this  need.  In 
;he  judgment  of  your  C'  lumittee,  the  most  effective  as 
well  as  the  safest  expedient  for  accomplishing  this 
al'ject  is  some  system  of  branch  hanking  so  constructed 


as  to  snpjilcment.  hut  not  displace,  the  jiresent  system  of 
imh’pondent  hanks,  U iider  such  a plan,  lianking  facil- 
; it  its  fanbefurnisiied  to  communities  bm  small  to  support 
. even  the  smallest  independent  hank  of  issue ; ami  capital 
I can  he  most  dieaply  and  easily  traiisferi’ed  from  tlistricls 
oversuppiied  to  those  needing  it;  while,  at  the  same 
• time,  the  dangers  of  framl  nr  mismanagement  incitlent 
’ to  all  hanking  are  far  less  serknis  than  under  a .system  of 
small  independent  hanks.  Tliere  are  doubtless  objec- 
, tions  to  the  idan  ; l>ut  the  experience  of  other  countries 
I has  .shown  that  they  are  not  of  great  moment. 

If,  however,  the  apparent  tendency  towards  exces- 
sive concentration  of  capital  shall  prove  too  strong  an 
objection  to  this  system,  other  alternatives  offer  them- 
selves. A decision  to  permit  the  issue  of  any  i>ortiou 
of  the  circulation  upon  general  assets  would  greatly 
increase  the  banking  facilities  of  the  country  di.-^tricts; 
since  the  cliief  olistacle  at  the  present  time  to  the 
establishment  of  national  hanks  of  issue  in  such  dis- 
tricts is  to  be  found  in  the  circiimstimce  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  invest  their  capital  in  assets  so  unproduc- 
tive as  United  States  homls.  Aiiotlier,  l)ut  rather  more 
doubtful,  remedy  for  the  diflicnlly  in  question,  would 
be  the  exemption  from  the  federal  ten  per  cent,  tax 
on  circulation,  of  sucli  state  lianks  a.s  shtmid  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  federal  law  ami  submit  to  fed- 
efTtl"  super\ is'ion.  This  ciu.ujgo  woui'D,  wVAiotu  douV»l, 
greatly  increase  hanking  facilities,;  ami,  probably,  it 
would  throve  (piite  safe.  Again,  a lowering  of  the  min- 
imum capital  for  a national  l>ank  from  the  jiresent 
figure  to  twenty  or  twenty-tive  tliousand  dollars  would 
he  better  than  nothing,  ami  would  probably  work  no 
evil  effects  of  any  moment. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  a genuine  mis- 
fortune if  the  very  notable  movement  toward  monetary 
reform  which  has  tilled  so  large  a place  in  tiie  history 
of  the  last  few  years,  shall  pass  awa}^  without  having 
left  any  results  iu  legislation.  Never  before  liave  there 
existed  among  all  classes  so  great  an  intere.st  in  tbi.s 
subject,  so  near  an  approach  to  unanimity  of  opinion, 
and  so  strong  a purpose  to  see  something  acomplisbed. 
To  this  very  promising  attitude  of  the  public  mind,  are 
added  external  conditions  of  an  extremely  favorable 
character.  We  allude  to  the  exceptioually  large  stock 
of  gold  both  iu  the  treasury  and  in  the  country  at  large, 
to  the  unprecedented  trade  balance,  to  the  generally 
solid  condition  of  business,  to  the  absence  of  any  neces- 
sity for  that  baste  which  always  makes  legislation  in  a 
crisis  dangerous,  and,  not  least,  to  the  approaching 
control  of  all  departments  of  the  national  government 
b}’’  a single  political  party.  A conjuncture  iu  so  many 
respects  favorable,  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  meet  again 
in  the  near  future.  Its  utilization  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  commended  by  every  consideration  of  pru- 
dence and  good  judgment. 

Without  doubt,  tliere  are  still  considerable  obstacles 
iu  the  way  of  reform.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  exagger- 
ate the  seriousness  of  those  obstacles.  Your  committee 
wish  particularly  to  remark  this  in  respect  to  the  mucli- 
noted  divergencie.s  of  opinion  among  friends  of  reform. 

I The  not  uncommon  opinion  that  these  divergencies  are 
so  serious  as  to  render  hopeless  the  prospects  of  reform, 
we  consider  quite  unwarranted.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
barring  differences  due  to  the  circumstance  of  some 
being  more,  others  less,  radical,  the  various  projects  of 
' reform  have  a surpri.sing  similarity.  Doubtless  there 
are  differences  of  method  so  fundamental  tliat  the 
choice  of  one  plan  involves  the  rejection  of  its  rivals; 
but  cases  of  this  sort  are  comparatively  few.  An 
analysi.s  of  a large  number  of  plans  of  refonu  tiiscloses 
the  fact  that,  of  the  various  expedients  [iroposetl  iu 
them  for  accomplishing  the  several  objects  sought, 
a considerable  proportion  aiipear  in  nearly  every  one  of 
Alijydans. 

^^^^mTlie  liglit  oFTIiese  fact.-s,  your  <*ommitfee  are  of 
the  ojdnion  that  vvhat  most  neeiied  at  this  juncture, 
is  a <1isposition  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  reform  to 
sink  individual  preferences  as  to  detail.^,  and  to  insist 
that  Congress  shall  enact  such  legislation  as  it  may 
be  possible  to  agree  upon.  Uiuloubtedly,  tliere  is  room 
in  this  matter  of  currency  reform,  lor  honest  differences 
of  opinion,  I>iit  siicli  u degree  of  persistence  in  oiie’.s 
opinion  as  makes  a working comiiromise  impossible  has 
no  justiticatiou  in  monetary  principles  or  in  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  United  vSiaies,  It  is  safe  to  say 
that,  of  the  live  or  six  currency  hills  that,  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  have  been  in  any  serious  sense 
before  the  country,  the  passage  of  any  oue  wquid  have 
resulted  iu  great  improvement  and  would  have  measur- 
ably .satisfied  the  demands  of  reformers. 
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